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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. S&8 
Twice daily 
RADIO RESCUE 
A Children’s Play 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bedford, 
Michael Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Anthony Quayle 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
Gerry Jedd and Peter Finch 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 and 8.30 
HOT SUMMER NIGHT 
John Slater, Joan Miller, Andree Melly 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
JULIUS CAESAR 
GHOSTS 


MACBETH 
Commencing 28th January 
_ MESS JULIE and SGANARELLE 
Moira Shearer, Ronald Lewis, Miles Malleson 


TROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MOON ON A RAINBOW SHAWL 
Commencing 7th January 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MAME 


AU 
Beatrice Lillie, Florence Desmond 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Brian Reece, Jan Holden 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BROUHAHA 
Peter Sellers 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6 & 8.40 
WHO'S YOUR FATHER 
Donald Sinden, Maureen Swanson, Maurice Denham 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydney Tafier 


Performance during January 


DUKE OF YORK'’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Anne Kimbell 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF . 
Alfred Marks, Naunton Waync, Pamela Lane 


VICTORIA oe ~ (Vie. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS 
Glynn Melvyn, Danny Ross 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
NO CONCERN OF MINE 
Lally Bowers, John Fraser, Judith Stott 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30 Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol, 8881) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE BRIGHT ONE 
Kay Kendall, Gladys Cooper, Michael Gwynn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherson, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 





Musicals 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Staniey Holloway 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE'S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 
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PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8618) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Pat Kirkwood, Hubert Gregg 










SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Pau! Scofield, James Kenney, Hy Hazell 








VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 








Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 

Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 





FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 








STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 










Opera and Ballet 











COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.3 


vs. 7. 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Evs. 7.30, Mat. Sat. 2.0 
THE ROYAL BALLET 





PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE D'OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 







SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 












Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 







a 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


: Wot! a. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 












going to a show? 























there’s only 
one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 








No more hunting through the 
telephone book—no more 

“ Sorry number engaged ”"—no 
more “ Sorry, we're full up ” because 
HYD 6000 puts you in touch with 
every Theatre, Concert or Sporting 
Event. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Pro et = 





YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 












BRANCHES & AGENT 





‘THEATRE WORLD 
FS, ANNUAL bo® 


Now available from booksellers or 
“Theatre World” Offices. Price 25s. 


A “must” for discerning theatregoers 


RocktiFF 





*% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2343 











THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Tel: LANgham 7111 MUSeum 3183 








THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Vol. LV 


No. 408 


JANUARY 1959 


CONTENTS 


Frontispiece: Kay Kendall 
Over the Footlights 
New Shows Reviewed 
Hot Summer Night 
East Berlin Festival 

by Ossia Trilling 43, 33, 
The Grass is Greener 


Oldest Actress in the Business 
by Eric Johns 


Ghosts 


Whispers from the Wings 
by Looker-On 


Chrysanthemum 


Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


Echoes from Broadway 
by Ranald Savery 36, 37, 


Berliner Festwochen (Part 2) 
by Alfred H. Unger 38, 39, 40, 


Repertory Roundabout 
by Laurence Evans 


Continental Festivals, 1959 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 
Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 


Subscription 27s. a year including postage 





Cover Portrait: Joan Greenwood and Hugh Williams in 
The Grass is Greener. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 








Portrait of the Month 


KAY KENDALL, who is making her West End stage début im the leading 
réle of “ The Bright One,” a new comedy by J. M. Fulton. Miss Kendall 
gives a delicious comedy performance as the botany mistress whose body 
is temporarily inhabited by a Greek nymph during a holiday visit to the 
Greek Islands. Kay Kendall in real life is the wife of Rex Harrison who 
directs the play and who is, of course, still playing the lead in “ My Fair 
Lady” at the Drury Lane Theatre. Others in the cast of “ The Bright One ”’ 
at the Winter Garden are Gladys Cooper, Michael Gwynn, Hegh McDermott 
and Frederick Leister. (Portrait by Angus McBean) 
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What is High Top Response? 


The wise owl knows all about high top response, for it means simply the ability 
to capture sounds of extremely high register, faithfully and accurately. Mastertape 
can both capture and reproduce every sound with the utmost clarity in a way 
that must be heard to be believed. High top response also means that Mastertape 


can record efficiently at lower speeds with maximum possible brilliance. 


Attractive, ideal tape 

PF) storage. Stoutly bound 

2@ef'))}) book containers in red, 

M a § t é Pr t d é ij black and gold, with 

ey transfer numerals, 

holding two 7° reels 

MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY of tape. Price 7/6. 

M.S.S. RECORDING CO. LTD. Colnbrook, Bucks. Book rack to hold six 

books 17/6. Set of six 

Telephone: books ond rack 62/6. 
Colnbrook 243! (8 lines) 


Showrooms & Studio: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 1600 
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SPREE A ee DEE EM SA Dee ew 
ed 


Over the Footlights 


UR early pre-Christmas press day pre- 

vents us from reviewing a number of 
productions in the December list. Among 
them are Who's Your Father?, the new 
Denis Cannan comedy at the Cambridge, 
starring Maureen Swanson, Donald Sinden 
and Maurice Denham, and Two for the 
Seesaw, the two-character play at the Hay- 
market in which Peter Finch has returned to 
the West End with Gerry Jedd, the American 
actress. Also should be mentioned the new 
production of Macbeth at the Old Vic and 
the numerous special Christmas shows and 
pantomimes given in the list on page 46. 


[MPORTANT productions during January 

will be The Long and the Short and the 
Tall, by Willis Hall, at the Royal Court on 
the 7th, when, owing to Albert Finney's 
illness, the part of the “ barrack-room 
lawyer” will be played by Peter O’Toole. 
Tennessee Williams’s The Rose Tattoo, 
hitherto banned for public presentation by 
the Censor, is being brought to London 
from the New Shakespeare Theatre, Liver- 
pool, and will open at the New on the 15th, 


; : : This happy picture shows L to R: Angela Baddeley, 
starring Lea Padovani, the Italian stage and = \ai’haet Redgrave, Derethy Tutla end Coral Browne 
film actress, and Sam Wanamaker. On the at London Airport before flying B.O.A.C. to Russia 


28th the Old Vic are to present a double for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Company's short 
bill of Strindberg’s Miss Julie and Moliére’s 

Sganarelle, and another interesting double 

bill follows at the Arts on the next evening 

consisting of Anouilh’s Madame De . . . Moscow Art Theatre paid their first visit to this 
(specially written for the Arts for this world pon nl po Sy oe gory Ayr 
premiére) and Traveller without Luggage.  ‘eningrad opening.) 

Both have been translated by John Whiting 

and are to be directed by Peter Hall, now director-designate of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. Elizabeth Sellars, Denholm Elliott, Irene Browne, Joyce Carey, Geoffrey Keen, 
Jeremy Brett and Douglas Wilmer are to appear in the plays. 


N the eve of 1959 one can look back on a year of considerable interest and promise. 
Highlights of 1958 have included the advent of a number of new young playwrights 
(the most promising undoubtedly being Peter Shaffer, author of Five Finger Exercise), the 
memorable visit of the Moscow Art Theatre; productions of outstanding merit such as 
The Iceman Cometh and Long Day's Journey into Night, and an unusual high standard 
in musical shows which have included Where's Charley?, Expresso Bongo, Irma la Douce, 
My Fair Lady and West Side Story, the latter two being possibly the best ever to reach 
these shores from America. 

The year has also seen a further development of the new patronage of the theatre from 
big business and, more recently, from commercial television. This is the year, too, that 
has seen the building of the Mermaid Theatre, shortly to be opened as the first 
new playhouse to be built in the City of London for three hundred years. Bernard Miles’ 
miracle achievement has been an inspiration to everyone connected with the stage in this 
country. On the whole, then, 1958 has been a year for rejoicing and we wish all our 
readers good theatregoing during 1959 with considerable confidence. F.S. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


NEW 
**Hot Summer Night’ 

ED WILLIS has written a sincere and 

often moving play on one of England's 
current problems, namely the colour 
question following the influx into this 
country of many thousands of West Indians. 
His play is set in Wapping and concerns the 
Palmer family who may not, however, be 
quite typical of the district. For blustering 
Jack Palmer is a successful Trade Union 
leader who conceivably could be living in 
more affluent surroundings, but he has so 
identified himself with the workers that to 
move to a house with a bath, for instance, 
would look like treachery. Thus, naturally, 
he fights every inch of the way for the 
Union rights of the considerable West 
Indian element in his care and it is only 
when his own daughter falls in love with a 
Jamaican that he is pulled up in his steps. 
The situation is aggravated by Nell, his wife, 
whom he has consistently neglected over the 
years. Nell, who has centred her whole life 


on her daughter, approaches the problem 
with a blind hysterical prejudice which quite 
naturally widens the gulf that is always fixed 
between child and parent (perhaps more ‘n 
this generation than ever before). 


The cast give of their very best. John 
Slater is the ambitious Union leader to the 





“Hot Summer Night’’—New, 26th Nov 
(See also page 9-14) 

“The Devil Peter"—Arts, 27th November 

“The Grass is Creener”—St. Martin's, 2nd 
December. 
(See also pages 17-22) 

“Moon on a Rainbow Shawl’’—Roya! Court, 
4th December. 

“The Bright One’'—Winter Carden, 
December. 

“West Side Story’—Her Majesty's, 
December. 

“We'll All be Millionaires’ —Repertory 
Players, Wyndhams, 14th December. 


10th 
12th 











life and Andree Melly and Lloyd Reckord 
touchingly present bewildered young love. 
Harold Scott as Palmer's father admirably 
conveys the sterling character of the early 
Trade Union man of Keir Hardie vintage, 
and Joan Miller, whose mother in Pick-Up 
Girl is still fresh in the memory, was most 
moving both in the early scenes of inarticu- 
late frustration and in the high drama of the 
last act. F.S. 


ARTS 


**The Devil Peter’ 
ALVATO Cappelli, the author of this 
work, which the Arts Theatre presented 
on 27th November in a translation by 
Giampiero Rolandi, directed by Robert 
Peake, appeals to the audience for “a little 
sad compassion” for a Dusseldorf mass- 
murderer, executed thirty years ago. More 
suitable objects for pity could be brought 
up out of the past; indeed, it has been said 
that if one thinks about anybody long 
enough one begins to feel pity for them. 
This may not be quite true. Sensations of 
boredom and distaste may arrive before pity; 
and so it was in the case of Cappelli’s plea 
for Peter Kurten, a man of low intelligence 
and morbid mind, who killed by habit, was 
tired of life and pleaded “Guilty.” The 
situation was settled at curtain-rise. The 
Public Prosecutor, finding his task too easy, 
instead of immediately asking for judgment, 
talked for days, preaching on the problem 
of evil. 

John Sharplin delivered forensically much 
unforensic matter. Felicity Young’s intense 
eyes and sudden movements enlivened two 
of the “flashbacks,” Edwin Richfield was 
dreadfully successful as the accused. H.G.M. 


SARAH CHURCHILL, whe has returned to the 
London theatre after an absence of ten years in the 
title réle of “* Peter Pan” at the Scala Theatre. This 
year Wendy is again played by Julia Lockwood, with 
Jobe Justin, in the réles of Mr. Darling and Captain 
Hook. J. M. Barrie’s evergreen play opened on 24th 
December. (Portrait by Vivienne) 





‘Moon on a Rainbow Shaw!” 
A scene from Errol John’s prize-winning play which 
opened at the Royal Court on 4th December for a 
limuted season. In the picture are Earle Hyman as 
Ephraim and Soraya Rafat as Rosa, his girl friend. 
A full review of the play appears below. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


ST. MARTIN'S 
**The Grass is Greener”’ 


= HE grass is always greener on the other 
side of the fence” remarks Victor, 
the Earl of Rhyall, to his wife, Hilary, 
during a late night reconciliation. And for 
Hilary, after eleven years of happily settled 
married life with an impoverished noblemar 
who is forced to open his ancestral home to 
the curious public, the tempting pasture is 
inhabited by a charming American oil 
millionaire with a suite at Claridges. It is 
May, and so Hilary, already experiencing 
“a thirsting and aching unrest,” daliies for 
a week with the handsome Charles in his 
plushier environment while Victor schemes 
with her girl friend, Hattie, how to entice 
her back. His means are unconventional 
and successful. 
Such are the bare bones of Margaret and 
Hugh Williams’s new comedy, the third they 
have written together. The authors have 


already shown in The Happy Man that they 


have a more serious side and this intrudes 
every now and then, and not always happily, 
into the rather frivolous goings on at the 
St. Martin’s. They express some _ very 
definite views on marriage and divorce, for 
instance, which could tetter be left to an- 
other play, and some anti-Americanisms 
strike an unhappy note. 

Hugh Williams (Victor), Edward Under- 
down (Charles) and Celia Johnson (Hilary) 
play their réles with sincere charm and 
accustomed ease. Moray Watson fills in 
admirably the somewhat underwritten part 
of the unusual butler Sellars and Joan 
Greenwood lets her very unique and amus- 
ing personality run riot with Hattie. It is 
a delicious performance but one just refuses 
to believe that Hilary ever had a friend like 
Hattie, certainly not as a confidante. 

L.M. 
ROYAL COURT 


**Moon on a Rainbow Shaw!l”’ 
A’ last Londoners have a chance of 
seeing, even if only for a _ limited 
season, Errol John’s prize-winning entry for 
the Observer Play Competition. For those 
interested enough in the theatre to wonder 
what the other six finalists were like it is 


worth mentioning that Faber & Faber have 
published these, as well as Moon on a Rain- 
bow Shawl, in The Observer Plays (42s.). 

The play has of course already been 
broadcast twice by the BBC and for this 
reviewer at least Mr. John’s tale of life in 
Port-of-Spain came over more forcibly as a 
radio script than as a piece of theatre. In 
spite of the first-rate coloured cast, Frith 
Banbury’s imaginative direction and Loudon 
Sainthill’s very excellent and evocative 
shanty town setting, the play remained dead. 

A cause for this, unless memory plays 
tricks, is that the play as it now stands 
appears to have been considerably rewritten. 
Here and there it has been strengthened; a 
very melodramatic moment towards the end 
of the third act has been toned down; parts 
have been cut out altogether and in conse- 
quence the emphasis has been shifted. In 
the original the audience knew right from 
the opening lines that the central character 
Ephraim was about to leave for England: 
after weeks of secret preparation his papers 
were in order and he was off. The events 
that followed presented ties and responsi- 
bilities which tormented him and threatened 
his long dreamed-of departure, and their 
impact was heightened when one considers 
that England is hardly an Eldorado. 

As it is now Ephraim’s leaving is a thing 
of impulse, a chance meeting with a sailor, 





and as a result his behaviour and his 
abandonment of the pregnant Rosa is 
callous in the extreme and sympathy from 
the audience point of view is lost. 

It is still, however, an interesting and very 
worthwhile play, and the above records 
perhaps a very personal sense of disappoint- 
ment. 

The acting is excellent. Earle Hyman, 
Jacqueline Chan, Vinnette Carroll and John 
Bouie stand out by virtue of their complete 
absorption in their réles. 


WINTER GARDEN 


‘The Bright One” 


OMEDIES which enlist the support of 
Greek mythology are usually on danger- 

ous ground. J. M. Fulton’s new play tries 
to graft the ancient onto the modern and falls 
between the two stools of whimsy and farce. 
An excellent company has been assembled 
for Rex Harrison’s production of this story 
of the nymph Echo who takes over an 
English schoolmistress’ body and comes 
to England to play unconvincing havoc with 
the hearts of all around her. As Agatha- 
cum-Echo, Kay Kendall gives an entrancing 
performance which marks her as a comedi- 
enne with a big future on the stage, 


; ee beheiee 


HEATHER CHASEN who took over the rile 
of Mollie Ralston in “The Mousetrap” at the 


Lyric, Hammersmith, earlier this year. 


following the great promise of her film 
appearances. Thanks to her one does not 
tire of the nymph or of the many and 
obvious allusions to the invisible Zeus who 
is inevitably in pursuit. Gladys Cooper as 
the “ Bright One’s”” mother-in-law, Michael 
Gwynn as her husband, Hugh McDermott 
as an adoring admirer and Frederick 
Leister as a nebulous professor, do their 
very best to breathe life into their parts. 

The settings by Tanya Moiseiwitsch are 
very attractive. FS. 

(This play was unexpectedly withdrawn on 
20th December after Miss Kendall had been 
out of the production for some nights with 
influenza.) 


HER MAJESTY’S 
**West Side Story” 
lyre is a masterpiece of its kind. Rarely 
have we been so impressed by the flaw- 
lessness of a musical or by the sense of 
superb team-work on the part of the com- 
pany, composer and choreographer. In a 
unique way the dancing and the singing arise 
out of the story while the story informs the 
music and choreography so that all are 
inescapably one. 

West Side Story, like so many successful 
American musicals, has a theme which 
would seem to provide the most unlikely 
material. It is a tale of gang warfare in 
New York: of juvenile delinquents and the 
savagery of modern youth, set over against 
a touching love story of a modern Romeo 
and Juliet. In fact Shakespeare's tragedy 
has been surprisingly closely followed. 
Another topical note is added in that the 
“Jets” are New Yorkers born and bred, 
whereas the “ Sharks” are immigrants from 
Puerta Rica, and these latter are the occasion 
for the staging of some of the most exhilara- 
ting dancing we have seen for many a year. 

The story, briefly, is about Tony (Don 
McKay) who falls in love with Maria 
(Marlys Watters). When Tony's gang are 
all set for a show down with the “Sharks”. 
he intervenes and at first persuades both 
sides to fight without weapons. But tragedy 
intervenes when Tony’s friend Riff (George 
Chakeris), the leader of the “Jets”, engages 
in single combat with Bernardo, leader of 
the “Sharks” and Maria’s brother (Ken Le 
Roy), using flick knives. Riff is fatally 
stabbed by Bernardo and the unhappy Tony, 
enraged, rushes in and kills the leader of 
the “Sharks”. Hunted by the police, Tony 
rushes to Maria but later, when he has 


taken refuge in the cellar of the drug store, 
(Continued on page 16) 





ene 











Joan Miller as Nell Palmer and Andree Melly as Kathie, her daughter. 


“Hot Summer Night’ 


CENES from Ted Willis’s new play at the New Theatre which deals with a current 
important problem in this country. Mr. Willis’s psychology is good. There can be no 
happy ending to a play like this, but apparently London’s theatregoers are not prepared to 
have their consciences stirred by a well-written, pertinent play of this kind and it is sad to 
hear that “Hot Summer Night” is to end its run on 10th January. Peter Cotes directs with 
a sympathetic appreciation of the theme in an appropriate set by Hutchinson Scott. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Above left: The opening scene 
in the garden of the Palmers’ 
house at Wapping. Frank 


Stephens (Richard Walter) warns 
his friend Jack Palmer, a suc- 
cessful Trade Union official 
(John Slater), that there will be 
trouble at his factory over the 
promotion of a coloured worker. 


Above: Aggravated by the heat, 
Jack Palmer has had a slight 
argument with his father 
(Harold Scott) about present 
day Trade Union practice. 


Left: Judy Gomez (Joyce 
Howard) who is married to the 
coloured man over whom 
trouble is brewing, pleads with 
Jack to see that her husband 
gets his promotion for the sake 
of his morale. Palmer assures 
her that he is on her side. 














Above: Nell Palmer has just 
been told by an interfering busy- 
body that her daughter is going 
around with a young Jamaican. 
She beseeches her husband to 
talk to Kathie, but Palmer tries 
to postpone the matter when he 
receives a ‘phone call calling 
him North on Union business. 


Above right: When Jack starts 
packing his bag Nell’s control 
gives way. She threatens her 
husband that if he goes North 
on the night train she will not be 
there when he returns. 


Right: In the end Palmer decides 
to stay, but all his pleading with 
Kathie is in vain. Her grand- 
father gently takes a hand and 
tries to tell her that from his 
own experience he knows that 
it won't be the end of every- 
thing for her if she doesn't 
marry Sonny. 





In the face of 
Kathie’s refusal to 
give up Sonny, Nell 
finally gives way to 
an uncontrollable 
hysterical outburst, 
during which she 
voices her deep- 
seated horror of a 
white girl marrying 
a biack man. She is 
taken upstairs in a 
state of collapse at 
the moment when 
Sonny Lincoln 
(Lloyd Reckord) pays 
his first visit to the 
Palmer home. 


The touching scene 
in which Sonny tells 
Kathie that she was 
right in thinking that 
he wants to marry 
her. Kathie isa young 
teacher and she has 
met Sonny, who 
comes from Jamaica, 
at night school. 











Sonny : Give me one 
reason, Mr Palmer, 
that has not the word 

black’ in it 


Palmer has just told 
Sonny that if he 
really loves Kathie 
he will keep away 
from her. The boy, 
bewildered, asks 
why! and demands 
to know if all the 
reasons for opposi- 
tion to the match do 
not spring merely 
from the colour of 
his skin. 


Nell: Tell her what it’s 
like to be married to a 
coloured man. 


Nell has come down- 
Stairs again and is at 
last forced to meet 
Sonny for the first 
time, but her mood 


has not changed and 
she eagerly enlists . 
the support of Mrs. 
Gomez when she 
calls by chance. 


Kathie remains 
adamant and Nell, 
with mounting hys- 
teria, suddenly seizes 
the carving knife and 
tries to kill her 
daughter rather than 
allow her to marry 
Sonny. 





Kathie’s grandfather, who has 
treated Sonny with kindness 
and respect ever since he 
arrived at the house, offers 
Kathie some money to help 
her in her new life. Kathie 
has promised her mother she 
will not leave the house that 
night, but it is obvious that 
the two young lovers will not 
allow themselves to be parted. 
A moment towards the end of 
the play. 


Kathie tries to comfort 
her mother, who, how- 
ever, one feels (largely 
because of her own frus- 
trated life) will never be 
reconciled to Kathie’s 
marriage. 

















Am action photograph taken 
during the performance of 
Gluck’s “ Alceste,”’ by the State 


Opera, with the Market 
Gate of Miletus as background. 


(Photo by Eva Kemlein) 


by 
Ossia 
Trilling 





IKE the “ Berliner Festwochen” in West 
Berlin, the “ Berliner Festtagen ” in East 
Berlin, which this year, its second, was put 
off till the end of November to coincide 
with the tenth anniversary of the setting up 
of the East Berlin City Council who are also 
the festival organisers, consisted of two 
elements: the ordinary repertoire of the 
theatres in the city and the programmes put 
on by visiting companies. The only excep- 
tion to the former was the season of three 
performances, in the Pergamon Museum, of 
Gluck’s Alceste, in a well sung though some- 
what static production by the State Opera. 
What gave this its greatest fascination, how- 
ever, was the background, which was the 
classical 2,500-year-old Market Gate of 
Miletus, before which the singers appeared, 
while the orchestra performed on a gallery 
behind the audience. 


Jan Werich, Director of the ABC Theatre, Prague,and 
Wolfgang Langhoff, Director of the Deutsches Theater, 
at a reception given by the East Berlin City Council 
for the 1958 Berliner Festtagen. 
(Photo by Kurt Klingner) 


East Berlin Festival 





November being the month of fogs and 
influenza, in Berlin no less than in London, 
two of the operatic performances, Walter 
Felsenstein’s production of The Tales of 
Hoffman and the new Turandot, which I 
had gone to Berlin specially to see, were 
snatched away from under my eyes, as it 
were, by last-minute cancellations. The same 
fate befell the Berliner Ensemble produc- 
tions of Gorki’s Mother and Vishnevsky’s 
An Optimistic Tragedy. The East Berlin 
authorities will have realised (by now, I 
hope) that November is no time for 
festivals! The fortunate custom of holding 
semi-public fully-fledged dress-rehearsals at 
mid-day on the day before the first night, 
however, enabled me to see many more per- 
formances than I might otherwise have seen, 
and the offerings were altogether rich in 
quality and variety, with a surprisingly large 
number of western authors and composers 
included this year, besides the run-of-the- 
mill regulars from the east. 

Here were some of the highlights: at the 
Komische Oper, Albert Herring; at the State 
Opera, Khovantchina, Der Revisor (in which 
Gerhard Stolze repeated the brilliant per- 
formance he gave with the Stuttgart Opera 
in Paris last summer) and Bartok’s Duke 
Bluebeard’s Castle; at the Deutsches Theatre, 
The Three Sisters, Resurrection, Nathan the 
Wise, and King Lear; on its smaller stage 
(the Kammerspiele) Gorki’s The Philistines 
(in a first-rate realistic production by Wolf- 
gang Heinz and Karl Paryla), The Little 
Foxes, Anne Frank, and Erich Maria 
Remarque’s indictment of Nazism, The Last 


(Continued on page 33) 





New Shows Heviewed (Conid.) 

**‘West Side Story’’ (Conid.) 

he is brought the false news that Maria has 
killed herself and also that Chino, Ber- 
nardo’s friend, seeks his life. Heartbroken, 
Tony rushes into the street, calling on Chino 
to shoot him, which Chino does a few 
moments after Tony and Maria are re- 
united. In the very moving final scene 
Tony’s body is carried off by members of 
both gangs, their animosity silenced after 
these tragic happenings. 

This is not to say West Side Story lacks 
humour; the characters of the young gang- 
sters are well defined and their clashes with 
the police particularly have their lighter 
moments. Above all the dancing is superb. 
Most of the numbers are already familiar 
and outstanding among them are “Maria”, 
“Tonight” and “ Somewhere.” FS. 


WYNDHAM'S 


**We'll all be Millionaires” 
N Sunday 14th December, at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, The Repertory Players 
produced this comedy by Roy Plomley, in 
which the old, but now neglected, delights 
of buried treasure were brought forth 
adorned with topical allusions. Hubert 


Bridgeford, O.B.E., has retired from the 
Treasury to the West Country, only to find 
the burden of maintaining the home of his 
forefathers aggravated by decline in pension 
potency. He is visited by a young solicitor, 
equipped with power complex, a foreign 
accent, a brief-case and a female decoy, who 
makes a bizarre proposition. At the time 
of the Armada, a Spanish treasure-ship was 
wrecked off the coast and, since the sea has 
receded, should now be under Mr. Bridge- 
ford’s garden. Scruples proper to an ex- 
Treasury official are overcome and secret 
digging begins, directed by the solicitor. 
Doubloons in plenty are found but dirty 
work is attempted by the prime mover and 
is only foiled at the cost of publicity. 


A serious streak is introduced by a charac- 
ter who nourishes a grievance and is 
increasingly difficult to handle but the bulk 
of the play is pleasant and amusing enter- 
tainment refreshing in these times. 


Outstanding in a very good company was 
the work of Edward Waddy as Mr. Bridge- 
ford. His kaleidoscopic features always 
gave much pleasure. Lawrence Davidson 
well provided the mental cut and thrust of 
the shady solicitor. The play was directed 
by Leslie Phillips. M. 





B. }. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London "’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Celia Johnson as the Countess of Rhyall. 


“The Grass is Greener’”’ 


@ HIS new comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams has proved one of the big hits of 

the season, and very quickly the “House Full” notices were out. Directed by Jack 
Minster in a delightful set by Hutchinson Scott portraying a gracious room in the Earl 
of Rhyall’s mansion in Hampshire, “The Grass is Greener” tells of an impoverished noble- 
man who is only too glad to open his ancestral home to visitors at half-a-crown a time. 
Unhappily for him one of these strangers strays into the private apartments and falls in love 
with his wife. What thereafter happens is much enlivened by the acting of the clever 
company of five—among whom Joan Greenwood perhaps has the greatest opportunity of 

exploiting her comic genius. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Victor: I got the idea when I passed a pub the other 
day called ** The Duke of Bedford.” 
The Earl (Hugh Williams) wonders whether a 
bar would not be an added attraction for his 
half-a-crown visitors. With him is Sellars 
(Moray Watson) the butler, an ex-schoolmaster 
and would-be novelist. 


Hilary: Who said anything about a cheque? 
Victor: “* This gracious, and thirsting, and aching unrest.” 
That can only mean one thing, my darling. New clothes 
The Earl teases his wife, Hilary, who also helps 
the family budget by marketing mushrooms. 
They have two children a boy and a girl and 
have been married eleven years. 


Victor: Do you know where my 
bible is? Oh, sorry, I thought 
you were alone 

Charles Delacro 

Underdown), 


(Edward 
an American 
oil millionaire, having fallen 
in love with Hilary's voice 


through the private door, 
has gatecrashed. At first 
Hilary is not amused but by 
the time Victor makes his 
reappearance it is obvious 
that these two are falling in 
love with each other. 























Victor: Shut up! No, if I'm going 
to keep my marriage intact, and 
I don't mean a _ patched-up 
bargain for the sake of the 
children, then something's got to 
be done. 
It is a week later and Hilary 
has been spending the last 
few days in Town, but Victor 
knows his wife is seeing 
Charles and that his mar- 
riage is in danger. Hattie 
(Joan Greenwood), Hilary’s 
friend and an old flame of 
Victor’s, confirms his worst 
fears when she unexpectedly 
turns up to cash in on the 
situation. 


Below : 

Victor: Wil be very quiet I'm 
afraid. Just ourselves and possibly 
a rather boring friend of Hilary's 
who drinks gin all day. 

Victor telephones Charles at 

Claridge’s and invites him 

down for the weekend. This 
is his first strategic move. 


Below right: 

Hattie: That was a splendid one of 
Victor's wasn't it, when you just 
got “‘conduct’’ and he put 
“mis” in front of it? 


The following evening after 


dinner. Hattie is referring 
to a game of Scrabble they 
have been playing. 








Hilary: Sellars, what are you laughing at? 
Sellars: I'm sorry, milady. I really couldn't help it. We must look as though we're playing bears 


Hilary has scattered the game on the floor in disgust and Sellars helps in retrieving the pieces. 


Below: 
Charles: Are we going to finish our Scrabble? 
Hilary: Um awfully sorry, but I'm afraid Sellars knocked the whole thing over, when 
he brought in the coffee. 
The atmosphere is strained and Victor misses na opportunity of making a point. Hattie 
already knows that Hilary has indiscreetly accepted a mink coat from Charles and, though she 
has sworn secrecy, has told Victor at the first opportunity. 














Charies: Well, 1 know what I 
believe. 1 believe you love 
me. I believe I could make 
you happy. And I believe 
without upsetting Victor a 
very great deal, you could get 
a divorce and marry me. 

Charles, misled by 

Victor’s offhand manner, 

sees no harm in pursuing 

his love for Hilary. But 

Hilary, although bemused 

and infatuated, is still un- 

certain in her mind. 


Below: 

Sellars: Or maybe it’s like 
Pandora’s Box, madam, and 
we shouldn't open it at all. 

Hilary, who is not a good 

liar, told her husband she 

found a cloakroom ticket 
in a taxi and was unable 
to resist the temptation 
to pick up the suitcase 
which Sellars is now 
about to open. This 1s 
her way of getting round 
the mink coat episede, 
but there is a surprise in 
store for her! 








Victor: Sellars, give us both 
a very large brandy 


Sellars: Would you mind 
if I had one too, milord? 
I'm feeling a little faint. 

Victor, obviously wil- 

ling to go to any 

lengths, had avenged 
his honour by fighting 

a duel with Charles 

late that night, with 

Sellars acting as 

second to both men. 

Victor receives a 

superficial wound, and 

Charles is full of con- 

trition, for he had 

fired to miss his host. 


The women, awakened 
by the shots and the 
crash of the George 
the Fourth bust which 
was the only real 
casualty of the en- 
counter, have rushed 
to the scene. Charles 
and Hattie make off 
to get a doctor, leav- 
ing the stage clear for 
a reconciliation be- 
tween the Earl and his 
Countess. 














Oldest Actress in 
the Business 
by Eric Johns 


OR sheer virtuosity, Joan Plowright’s per- 
formance as the 94-year-old woman in 
lonesco’s strange play, The Chairs, at the 
Royal Court Theatre last year, stood out 
like a beacon—a major triumph for the 
younger generation, for Miss Plowright is 
no more than twenty-seven. It is doubtful if 
any actress so young has ever played a 
character so old. 

As she shared that bleak stage with George 
Devine, as her aged husband in the play, 
receiving imaginary visitors and making them 
feel at home, she never gave away her real 
age by as much as a false step or syllable. 
Whether she was quiet or flustered, seated at 
ease or scurrying about, she was always com- 
pletely under the skin of that eccentric old 
crone. It was a superb example of histrionic 
creation, of an actress being someone entirely 
other-than-herself and presenting the charac- 
ter with complete conviction. 

She was playing the title-réle in The 
Country Wife when George Devine invited 
her to appear in The Chairs. She was 
horrified at the thought of having to play 
such a part in London. Actresses appear in 
seemingly unsuitable parts in provincial 
repertory theatres while learning their job, 
but few people are any the wiser if they 
happen to fail and it is soon forgotten. But 
Sloane Square is a different matter. 

Eventually she accepted the challenge and 
was soon lost in the sheer joy of creation. 
This young actress is at her happiest at 
rehearsal, while the part is taking shape 
under her creative energies. One day she 
will go home in despair but the next morning 
something may happen on the bare stage, 
something exciting which takes her a step 
nearer the realisation of the character. And 
so time goes by, with alternating sequences 
of excitement and despair until her charac- 
terisation is complete and the curtain rises 
on the first night. 

To say any one of Miss Plowright’s 
creations is complete would be incorrect, for 
she never ceases to exhaust the possibilities 
of a part; she is always working on the réle 
she happens to be playing, long after the first 
night, which is one reason why the prospect 
of a long run holds no terrors for her. 

She hastened to the National Gallery to 
study Rembrandt's portraits of old women 
during the rehearsals of The Chairs, wanting 
to devise a make-up which would give an 


Joan Plowright 


over-all impression of old age, rather than 
a conventional old lady's face, with every 
wrinkle laboriously pencilled-in. 

Then came the question of the old lady’s 
behaviour. Miss Plowright thought about 
old people in her own family and recalled 
how they moved, how they got up out of a 
chair and how their mouths took on strange 
expressions with the passing of the years. 
She remembered how they talked and so 
built up her characterisation by bringing her 
imagination to work upon the fruits of her 
observation and her memories of having 
lived at various times with elderly folk. It 
proved to be the most exhausting part of her 
career because it demanded double concen- 
tration. Apart from having to keep in 
character, she had to create the imaginary 
figures to whom she talked on the stage. 
She had to see them in her own mind in 
order to address them with conviction. 

She was the envy of every young American 
actress when she played the part on Broad- 
way, just before she opened her season with 
Laurence Olivier in The Entertainer. No 
American actress of Miss Plowright’s age 
would ever get the chance to play a part so 
much older than herself. They longed to 
play in the British theatre where such casting 
happens—even if only once in a blue moon. 

(Continued on page 47) 








Above: Mrs. Helen Alving (Flora 
Robson) signs the deeds for the orphan- 
age she has had built in memory of her 
late husband. She is advised by her old 
friend Pastor Manders (Michael Hor- 
dern). Below left: Engstrand, the carpen- 
ter (Edward Thorndike) tries to ingratiate 
himself with the Pastor. 


“Ghosts”’ 
at the Old Vic 


@ SCENES from John Fernald’s excel- 

lent production of Ibsen’s great play. 
The English version is by Norman Gins- 
bury; the highly effective and atmospheric 
décor by Neil Hobson and the music by 
Grieg, transcribed by John Lambert. 
“Ghosts,” which comes out of the 
repertoire on 24th January, is to be 
followed on the 28th by a double bill of 
Strindberg’s “Miss Julie,” with Moira 
Shearer and Ronald Lewis, and Miles 
Malleson’s own version of Moliére’s 
“Sganarelle,” in which he also plays the 

title réle. 


























Above left: Mrs. Alving observes anxiously the growing romance between her son Oswald 
(Ronald Lewis) and her maid Regina (Anne Iddon) who, unbeknown to everyone, is her late 
husband’s illegitimate child. Above right: Pastor Manders is horrified when Mrs. Alving 
tells him that she has decided to tell Oswald the truth about his father’s real character. 
Below left: Oswald tells his Mother that he is mentally ill and begs her, if ever it should be 
necessary, to give him the morphine he has saved up. Below right: The final moments of the 
play, when, to the anguish of Mrs. Alving, Oswald becomes a drooling idiot. The sins of 
the father have been visited upon the son. (Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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ARYON LANE is one of the most 
highly individual dancers in the Royal 
Ballet. She is the Comedienne of the Dance, 
quick to make an audience laugh in such 
réles as the Urchin in Café des Sports, 
Swanhilda in Coppélia and what might be 
called the Music-Hall Variation in Solitaire. 
She has a joyous sense of movement and is 
at her best when making others happy. 
Born in Zululand, daughter of an English 
mother and an Irish doctor father, she 
moved to Johannesburg while still a child 
and took up dancing at the age of three-and- 
a-half because her mother was possessed of 
an artistic temperament and wanted both her 
daughters to become aware of the beauty of 
music and movement at an early age. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings ...;’ 


ker-on 
Lane in Danses 
Concertantes with choreo- 
graphy by Kenneth Mac- 

millan 


(Picture by Denis ‘de Marney) 


Young Maryon took to dancing instantly 
and in no time she was competing for prizes 
and winning them. She even appeared on 
the stage of one of the leading Johannesburg 
cinemas, when twenty-minute sessions of 
ballet were interpolated between films. The 
great moment came when she won—at the 
age of fourteen—the Adeline Genée Gold 
Cup, which gave her a yearning to go on 
dancing for life, as a professional artist, 
being paid for doing what gave her most 
pleasure. 

So she came to England to study at the 
Sadler's Wells School, accompanied by her 
mother and sister, who stayed with her until 
she felt her feet and was sure she really 
wanted to become a professional dancer. 
She used to work by the hour in an old 
church hall at Chalk Farm, where young 
girls learned to become ballerinas before our 
national ballet acquired a Royal status and 
grander premises. They were back-breaking 
hours and as there was no sign of Maryon 
being invited to dance with the company, 
she must have wondered—on wet Monday 
afternoons—whether she had done the right 
thing to come so far from home, with no 
definite contract for an engagement. 

One morning Ninette de Valois permitted 
some of the girls, including Maryon, to 
attend a dress rehearsal of Coppélia at 
Covent Garden. Margot Fonteyn was 
dancing Swanhilda, with Alexis Rassine as 
Franz and Robert Helpmann as Dr. Cop- 
pélius. They were all great names to young 
Maryon, but she had never seen them on 
the stage. She was electrified as she watched 
Fonteyn’s simulation of joyous youth, Help- 
mann’s comic mime and Rassine’s lyrical 
romanticism. She never thought dance-steps 
could be translated into such a wealth of 
poetic expression. She felt it would be worth 
waiting years to take part in such a per- 
formance. 

She only had to wait a week or two before 
she was called upon to make her Covent 
Garden début, as the Page attending the 
Fairy of the Golden Vine in The Sleeping 
Beauty. She carried a christening gift on a 
cushion for the infant Aurora. Within a 
year of her arrival in this country, she was 

















i = Above left: As the Young Wife in John Cranko's 
no longer regarded as a student, having pro * is Chen” Saas ba es ~s 
gressed sufficiently to join the Sadler's Wells tant in Macmillan’s Sebasanaiaalon. 


Theatre Ballet—the second or junior coOm-  g,iow: The Urchin im Alfred Rodrigues’ Café des 


pany, then based at Sadler's Wells Theatre. Sports. 
In no time she was dancing a number of 


parts with tremendous gusto—the Facade 
Polka, Columbine in Carnaval, one of the 
solos in Les Sylphides and she soon appeared 
in her first created réle, in Parures, a ballet 
by Anthony Burke, mounted on music by 
Tchaikovsky. Then, to the astonishment of 
many, this gay young girl developed a flair 
for expressing tragedy in dance movement. 

The sparkling soubrette of Facade became 
the moving Young Wife in Sea-Change, the 
ballet about bereaved fisher-folk, which 
John Cranko mounted on music by Sibelius; 
then came Blood Wedding and a moving 
interpretation of Odette in Lac des Cygnes. 

Her first outstanding triumph was the 
Urchin in Café des Sports, the Alfred Rod- 
rigues ballet about cycle-racing in France. 
After talking-over the part with Rodrigues, 
she was given a tousled red wig, tattered 
black stockings and a torn skirt to help her 
to feel gawky. The music of Anthony 
Hopkins inspired her and overnight, in 
London, she made her name as the clown of 
the ballet. 

Kenneth Macmillan remembered her 
comic gifts when he created Solitaire and 
gave her a brief but gay variation, while 
Malcolm Arnold's music zoomed out of the 
orchestra pit like a brass band. Here again, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Above left: Captain Brown (Raymond Newell) of Greenwich, with his four virtuous daughters 

(L to R: Daisy (Judy Carne); Lily (Greta Hamby); Rose (Josephine Blake) and Lavender 

(Vivien Grant). The Captain has another daughter who is never mentioned since she 

disappeared getting the milk five years ago. She is Chrysanthemum (Pat Kirkwood, above 
right), who makes a sudden re-appearance. 


“Chrysanthemum” 


at the Prince of Wales 


@ CCENES from the new English musical which was first 

seen at the New Lindsey some years ago. The book and 

lyrics are by Neville Phillips and Robin Chancellor and music 

(Pictures by Michael Boys) by Robb Stewart. Eleanor Fazan directs and the choreography 
is by Alfred Rodrigues. The production is designed and lit by 

Disley Jones; the costumes are by Michael Baldwin. The story 

is set in 1913 and at the head of the cast Hubert Gregg and Pat 

Kirkwood give delightful performances, full of verve and wit. 
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Although she _pro- 
duces the milk can, 
Captain Brown fears 
the worst about his 
daughter on her re- 
turn from Buenos 
Aires, and tells her 
never to darken his 
doors again. 


Below left: Mary Ann 
Blessington - Briggs 
(Patricia Moore), wait- 
ing for'Captain 
Brown’s son in the 
Park, is drugged by 
Ma Carroty (Freda 
Wigson) and dragged 
off to Limehouse. 
Chrysanthemum, ex- 
perienced in the ways 
of Chinatown, rescues 
the girl from the white 
slave traffickers, and, 
below, wins for her- 
self a wealthy husband 
in the shape of Mary 
Ann’s brother, John 
(Hubert Gregg). 














Chrysanthemum is reconciled with her father and the brides turn up for a double wedding, 

which, however, spells disaster for Chrysanthemum when her uncle brings on Pepe from 

Buenos Aires. Above right: Bob Brown (Roger Gage) and Mary Ann, searching for 
Chrysanthemum who has disappeared, sing “Thanks to the Weather.” 


Below left: Pepe (Nicholas Amer), the irrepressible visitor from Buenos Aires, reveals the 

truth about Chrysanthemum and clears her name, for he was only her dancing partner in a 

cabaret act and vouches for the innocence of her life in South America. Below right: 

Ma Carroty and Ching Loo (Arnold Yarrow) gloat over Chrysanthemum, who is their 
prisoner. 
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Above left: John Blessing- 
ton-Briggs traces Chrysan- 
themum to Ma Carroty’s 


opium den and is himself 
discovered hiding behind a 
hat rack. Above: The amus- 
ing Fire Brigade number, 
with L to R: Terry Theo- 
bald, Michael Miller, Roy 
Skelton, Fred Evans and 
Roy Jameson. This comic 
brigade are on their way to 
a fire in Chinatown. 


Left: The dramatic rescue 
of John and Chrysanthemum 
from Ma Carroty’s hideout 
which has been deliberately 
set on fire by this wicked 
old woman. All ends happi- 
ly, but not before the Brown 
family receive a nasty shock 
when the real ideatity of Ma 
Carroty is revealed. 
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Above: 
“ Operation Olivebranch,” based on A 

Kommarell as a (Photo by Jiirgen Simon). 
pickers” in the “ Rag Ballad" by Voskovec 





East Berlin Festival (Conid.) 


Station; at the Maxim Gorki, two new plays, 
a modern double-bill—about the bringing 
of socialism to the East German countryside 
—by Heiner and Inge Miiller, and Hans 
Lucke’s anti-capitalist propaganda play, 
masquerading as a murder-thriller, called 
Caution-Money, besides Joan Littlewood’s 
production of Ewan MacColl’s Operation 
Olivebranch; at the Volksbiihne, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, a moving produc- 
tion of Hauptmann’s The Weavers, brilliant 
in its realistic treatment, Volpone, The 
Power of Darkness, and The Dreyfus Affaire, 
by Rehfisch and Herzog (which James Agate 
adapted into English at the “Q” Theatre in 
the "thirties). 

Of the visitors, 


who brought perform- 





All the Men’s Tailoring in 
‘* Chrysanthemum ’’ 


by 
A. COHEN (THEATRICAL 
TAILORS) LTD. 


Theatrical, Films, Military and 
Civilian Tailors 
47 Frith St., Shaftesbury Ave., W.i 
GERard 5165 
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A scene from Joan Littlewood’s production, at 
ristophanes’ 
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the Maxim Gorki Theatre, 
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ances of Brecht’s Schweik in the Second 
World War (from Erfurt) and The Three- 
penny Opera (Meiningen), and a play about 
present-day Tibet, The Heavenly Garden, by 
Harald Hauser (Leipzig), by far the most 
exciting was the ABC-Theatre from Prague 
(formerly the Theatre of Satire) in The Rag 
Ballad, a musical satire, based on the story 
of Francois Villon, written by Jiri Voskovec 
and Jan Werich in the "thirties and featuring 
Jan Werich and his new partner, Miroslav 
Hornicek, as the “rag-pickers.” The music was 
composed by Karel Vlach and played by his 
orchestra, the leading dance-band in Czecho- 
slovakia. The verbal wit and mimicry of 
the two clowns—especially those of Werich, 
a master of improvisation in a manner 
reminiscent of our own music-hall comedians 
—defy description. Jan Werich is no 
respecter of persons, but this satire is wholly 
good-humoured. The reception was wildly 
enthusiastic and an additional midnight 
matinée had to be arranged with no hope 
of satisfying the demand for seats. The 
company have been invited to Paris for the 
1959 season at the Theatre of the Natiens 
and as each spectator is provided with 
receiver-earphones that pick up a running 
broadcast of the Czech dialogue in transla- 
tion, most of the fun need not be lost. 
Satire was also represented by the profes- 
sional political cabarets (notably “The 
Thistle *) and three amateur cabarets with 
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something of the style of, but with far more 
bite than, their Edinburgh counterpart from 
“the fringe.” The introduction of amateur 
companies into the official programmes is 
a new departure and forms part of the 
policy, like the numerous discussions and 
conferences, to try and bring the theatres 
and their audiences closer together. The 
presence, already, in the theatres, of many 
young people and others drawn from all 
classes of the population is unmistakable, 
as is their enthusiastic, though often indis- 
criminate, reception to all types of 
programme. 

A memorable first-night at the Deutsches 
consisted of a double-bill produced by 
Wolfgang Langhoff. The first half was a 
curious production of Wozzeck, the un- 
finished drama of a poor soldier who 
murders his girl, by Georg Biichner, who 
died in 1837 at the age of 23: curious 
because it forced clumsy and lengthy scene- 
changes on to imaginative acting and equally 
imaginative lighting-effects. Fred Diiren, 
who gave a movingly pathetic rendering of 
the title-réle, described in the programme 
as the “ first proletarian to make his entrance 
on the stage,” doubled in the leading part 
of the second item, Carl Orff’s “ opera for 
actors,” Astutuli, based on a Cervantes story 
but owing an equal debt to Jonson's 
Alchemist and Andersen’s gullible Emperor. 
First staged in Western Germany in 1953, 
Orff’s satire on charlatanry and hypocrisy is 
written to be spoken, solo or in unison, by 
actors untrained to sing. The orchestra 
(conducted by Peter Fischer) was formed 
wholly of percussion instruments (not unlike 
Dessau’s for The Condemnation of Lucullus), 
of some 16 different drums, gongs, cymbals, 
castanets, a xylophone, a wind-machine 
(very important, this!) and drumstick-heads 


Major Esterhazy in “ The Dreyfus 
Affaire * at the Volksbiihne. 


of various materials to give different sounds. 
Rhythm is the essence of the speech and the 
score was most expertly interpreted by all 
concerned, while the stage became a riot of 
fun and colour. 


The revival of King Lear was notable 
for the clarity of the interpretation, due not 
only to the simplicity of the cut and colour 
of the mediaeval costumes, but chiefly to the 
shape and appearance of the stage, which 
the designer, Heinrich Kilger, had left open, 
in the Elizabethan manner. A Brechtian 
half-curtain, with a painted mediaeval 
horror-motif, divided some of the scenes 
often, I thought, needlessly—but the per- 
manent superstructure, mounted on the thick 
planks of the stage-platform, made a useful 
setting on two levels for mass-scenes and 
was quickly fitted with curtains, when re- 
quired, for interiors. Wolfgang Heinz, a 
grizzly greyhead with a short beard, is too 
stocky an actor to be “every inch a king” 
but dominated the scene with his personality 
and cunningly modulated voice and the 
mounting horrors of the action, left mostly 
to the poetry of the text and the general 
imagination, carried the tale to its enthralling 
end. One of the best Lears I have known, 
I look forward to seeing it once again in 
Paris this summer. 

The Dreyfus Affaire showed Wolfgang 
Heinz once more in good form, this time as 
the champion of human liberties, Emile 
Zola, who risked disgrace in his defence of 
Dreyfus’s innocence, and proved that the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Theatre on 


Record 
by Roy Plomley 


HOSE whose idea of a musical is the 

sort of thing that Ivor Novello used to 
write will not be queuing up to buy the disc 
of West Side Story by the original New 
York cast. (12 in. L.P. Philips BBL7277). 
Leonard Bernstein's score is exciting, tense, 
Savage, neurotic and loving—and it is most 
sensitively interpreted. This is not a record 
to be put aside when the owner tires of 
humming the tunes (a lot of the tunes are 
too tricky to hum, anyway); this music has 
real depth and emotion. 

It is strange that the month which brings 
us this show, which reaches the ultimate in 
integration, should also bring a re-issue of 
the New York cast recording of the first 
integrated musical, Oklahoma! This is now 
available on three 45 r.p.m. extended play 
discs (Brunswick OQE9385/7) and it is sad 
to have to report that it is beginning to 
sound old-fashioned. 

The New York cast recording of Annie, 
Get Your Gun, starring Ethel Merman, has 
also been made available in the same form 
(OE9388 /90). Both these scores are still 
available, of course, on single long-playing 
discs as well. 

A few minutes ago, I was playing opposite 
Tallulah Bankhead in scenes from Hedda 
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Don McKay as Tony and Marlys Watters as Maria 
sing the musical number “ To-night"’ in a scene from 
Act I of “ West Side Story,’ the smash-hit American 
musical now at Her Majesty's. (Angus McBean) 


Gabler, The Importance of Being Earnest 
and Camille. This was not a professional 
engagement, but an experiment with a new 
game called “Co-Star,” which, in the words 
of the blurb, “brings your favourite star 
into the comfort of your own home and 
gives you the opportunity to act real scenes 
opposite this famous personality.” This 
apparent miracle is wrought by means of 
“open-ended” discs. These have been used 
in broadcasting for many years as a means 
of syndicating celebrity interviews over 
local radio stations; the celebrity, on a disc, 
giving only the answers, and leaving appro- 
priate pauses for the questions to be put in 
afterwards by the local interviewer. 

In the case of this “Co-Star” disc (12 in. 
L.P. Columbia 338X1132) we have Tallulah 
Bankhead playing “Hedda” and “Lady 


(Continued on page 46) 
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N example of entertainment that success- 

fully crossed lines of nationality and 
language is the revue, La Plume de ma 
Tante. Its Broadway entrance rang bells of 
critical praise, accompanied by box office 
patronage of smash hit proportions. New 
York presentation was under the auspices of 
David Merrick, Joseph Kipness and Jack 
Hylton. Robert Dhéry acted as master of 
ceremonies, with Colette Brosset contributing 
her no small talents to the proceedings. This 
reviewer, in common with everyone who 
witnessed the giddy romp, was completely 
captivated. 

Salad Days, performed by a company 
originating in Toronto, Canada, presented at 
the off-Broadway Barbizon-Plaza Theatre, 
was a Slightly different brew of tea. First- 
night critics were divided in their opinions, 
chief complaint being that there was a 
paucity of originality in material and playing. 
Audiences seemed to like it. This reporter 
was among those on the unappreciative side. 

Some disappointment must also be con- 
fessed over Flower Drum Song, latest work 
of Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II. Such have been the past triumphs of this 
musical pair that one inclines to look for a 
masterpiece every time around. The produc- 
tion had much in its favour, most particu- 
larly eye-arresting costumes and settings 


Echoes from 
Broadway 


New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Left: John Kerr and Diana Wynyard in a scene from 

Elmer Rice's new play * Cue for Passion.” On facing 

pare, Ed Kenny and Yuriko in a ballet sequence 

from “Flower Drum Song” and, far right, Miyoshi 
Umeki, the star of this new musical. 


(Pictures by Friedman-Abeles) 


(Irene Sharaff and Oliver Smith, respec- 
tively), and a winsomely winning perfor- 
mance by Miyoshi Umeki, Japanese singer 
who made quite an impression with her 
appearance in the motion picture Sayonara. 

Mr. Hammerstein was assisted on the book 
of the musical by Joseph Fields, who joined 
R & H in producing the offering. Story was 
taken from a novel by C. Y. Lee. It is set 
in the Chinatown of San Francisco. Theme 
is conflict between the younger generation of 
American-Chinese and their elders who 
attempt to retain the traditions and decorum 
of old homeland ways of life. Miss Umeki 
plays a “picture-bride” brought over from 
China to marry a San Franciscan through 
arrangements by the parents. Her groom-to- 
be is a “modernist,” manager of a second- 
rate night club. The girl from China falls in 
love with another Chinese youth who 
represents the more serious segment of the 
new generation. Complications are both 
tender and comic. 

With the exception of several songs and 
scenes enacted by Miss Umeki, there is rot 
much to take hold of the emotions. Mosi of 
the humour depends upon young Chinese- 
Americans speaking “bop” slang, and 
dancing and singing jazz. The music is 
pleasant, but seldom soars. The show 
possesses colour, striking contrast between 





old Chinese-style dance numbers and jazz, 
and a certain inherent charm. It is a good 
Broadway musical, but less than distinguished 
by what we have come to regard as Rodgers 
and Hammerstein standards. 

Elmer Rice, stalwart among American 
dramatists for thirty years, has authored a 
psychological drama, Cue for Passion, which 
was presented by The Playwrights’ Company 
and Franchot Productions. It was Mr. Rice’s 
intriguing idea to take the outline of the 
Hamlet plot, transplant it to modern-day 
Southern California, and pivot his action on 
a psychiatric explanation of a young man’s 
more-than-filial affection for his mother. 

A half-dozen characters approximate the 
main dramatis persone of Shakespeare's 
play. The young man is convinced that his 
step-father murdered his father. He also 
harbours a suspicion that his mother and her 
new husband have been engaging in an 
affair for many years. At the base of his 
suspicions is his jealousy over the affections 
for his mother. 

Diana Wynyard and John Kerr gave well- 
wrought, sensitive performances in the 
leading réles. His character is the more 
volatile, but in one or two scenes of great 
emotional content, Miss Wynyard struck and 
held a ringing note of impact. They were 
supported in perceptive fashion by a cast 
that included Lloyd Gough as the step- 
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father, Russell Gaige as a family physician 
(Polonius), Robert Lansing as a young 
psychologist (combination of Horatio, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern), and Joanna 
Brown as the girl in love with the young 
man (Ophelia). 


The Disenchanted is a dramatisation by 
Budd Schulberg and Harvey Breit from the 
book by Mr. Schulberg, chief character of 
which has been associated with the late 
F. Scott Fitzgerald in his final years. 
Whether or not this assumption is true, it is 
an absorbing study of a talented writer who 
gained fame and fortune in the 1920's, and 
thereafter disintegrated. 


Period of the play encompasses only a 
few weeks in the year 1939, but flashbacks 


highlight crucial episodes of the past. It is 
the story of a man with creative conscience 
who finds it impossible to adjust his talents 
to profitable “pot-boilers,” but whose love 
for luxury and affection for a seductive, 
shallow-minded wife, get in the way of his 
serious writing. As a theatre piece, it is a 
dramatically intellectual tragedy which may 
not be geared to box office popularity. Jason 
Robards, Jr., in the lead réle, projected a 
true sense of the character in all the varying 
moods of exultation, rebellion and frustra- 
tion. It was a notable performance. 


(Continued or page 46) 








Design for the “Cain” set by Franz Merz. 
Hansgeorg Laubenthal as Lucifer and Hans 
Zeidier as Cain in the Frankfurt Municipal 

Theatre's of Byron's play at Berlin's Hebbel- 

Theater. (Picture by Giinter Englert) 
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OOKING back over the Berlin Festival 

of the past eight years and comparing 

the programmes year by year, one cannot 

help observing the dominating influence of 

English drama on the Berlin Theatre—and 

indeed on the theatre in the West-German 
Bundes Republik as a whole. 

It was not without a certain pride that a 
Frankfurt Professor of Literature, who 
attended the Festwochen, asked me if I had 
ever seen a production of Byron's Cain in 
London. I hadn't. And when I tried to find 
records of productions of this play, I could 
not trace any, not even in Byron’s lifetime. 
Perhaps no work of his is now read with 
greater admiration than this “mystery,” as he 
called it; certainly none on first appearing in 
print “exposed the author to a fiercer tem- 
pest of personal abuse” as the comment says 
in his collective works, published 1833. The 
play was held to be blasphemous in the 
extreme, an opinion shared in Court in the 
Lord Chancellor's judgment. No wonder 
there were no stage productions in this 
country. In Germany, however, Cain need 


Berliner Festwochen 
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by 
Alfred H. Unger 


not be “unearthed”—it finds a producer in 
every generation and, like Goethe's Faust, 
with which some authorities compare the 
play, it never goes out of fashion. 

This time it was the head of Frankfurt's 
Municipal Theatres, Generalintendant Harry 
Buckwitz, renowned for his productions of 
unusual plays, who rediscovered Cain, which 
was last produced in Germany in the 
“twenties. He presented the play with his 
Frankfurt company at Berlin’s Hebbel- 
Theater. Written in 1821, three years before 
Byron’s death, Cain is, as far as the story 
goes, based on the Bible. It is, however, a 
drama of ideas rather than of character—a 
dramatic essay on the theme of how death 
came into this world. In a God-fearing 
family, Cain, the sceptic, raises his head. 
Lucifer helps him to gain knowledge, taking 
him out into the Universe, to reveal the 
secrets of creation. Returning from this 
journey Cain’s new world of knowledge and 
progress clashes with that of the dumb 
worshipper Abel. The former survives—but 
has to pay the penalty of his search for 
truth with eternal restlessness, anxiety and 
death. 

This Mystery, which is an intellectual feast, 
written for an audience of philosophers, 
played for two whole hours without a break. 
For Intendant Buckwitz it was an experi- 
mental venture; but he was right in assuming 
that the problems of this play have not 
changed since it was written and that it can 
still fascinate an audience, as its extremely 
warm reception showed. Directed by Hein- 
rich Koch, who also adapted the translation 
by Otto Gildemeister, the actors Hans 
Dieter Zeidler as Cain and H. G. Lauben- 
thal as Lucifer gave an impressive perfor- 
mance in a surrealist background of mole- 
cules and electrons, probably inspired by the 
Atomium of the Brussels’ World Exhibition. 

By way of contrast Intendant Buckwitz 
showed his Frankfurt Ensemble at the 
Hebbel-Theater in one of Ionesco’s “Anti- 
plays,” Die Kahle Sdngerin (The Bald 
Primadonna). London readers of THEATRE 
WORLD will, no doubt, remember the Arts 
Theatre production of this playlet with its 
caustic criticism of the marriage institution 








and the loneliness of marriage partners. The 
question for the producer is whether it 
should be played straight and realistic, as 
played in Paris in the little theatre in the Rue 
de la Huchette—or farcical, as the Frankfurt 
director Heinrich Koch chose to present it. 
I suppose it is all the same to Ionesco, as 
long as it shocks the audience. And half of 
the Berlin audience was, indeed shocked. 
They do not stand for what they regard as 
nonsense and started with noisy comments 
and whistling on their latch keys half way 
through the play, which roused the opposi- 
tion of literary snobs and those who detected 
hidden meanings in the play. So it all ended 
in a hot but amusing battle between two 
noisy groups, lasting quite a while after the 
curtain had gone down. The production 
itself had its merits nonetheless, one of the 
features being that all the characters wore 
masks. 

The real Ionesco experts in Berlin, how- 
ever, who never fail to produce at least a 
couple of French avant-garde plays at each 
Festwochen, are producer Frank Lothar at 
the Theater Die Tribiine and director Her- 
mann Herrey. This year’s lIonesco was 
Jacques oder der Gehorsam (Jacques or 
Obedience). Its story could hardly be called 
a story: Jacques, a young man is urged by 
the family to marry, which he rejects because 
the girl is not ugly enough for him. The 
families on both sides sti. ( their persuasion 
game and in the end Jacques gives in and 








Right: Gisela Trowe and Claudia Losch in Genet’s 
“The Maids” at the Theater Die Tribiine (Photo Kichl). 
Below left: Claudia Losch and Hugo Schrader in 
lonesco’s “* Jacques Oder Der Gehorsam " at the same 
theatre, and below right: Alexander Golling and 
Irmgard Kleber in Hermann Gressicker's play “* Henry 
the Eighth and His Wives,” also at the Theater Die 
Tribiine. (Photo by Kiehl) 





marries the girl with three noses. A tragi- 
comedy on human conventions, which direc- 
tor Herrey most effectively turned into a 
meaningful burlesque with all the actors 
moving like marionettes and wearing masks, 
except Jacques, who also ends up, however, 
by acquiring a mask. (Note: A number of 
people left the theatre noisily towards the 
end of the performance!) 

The play to precede it was Genet's Die 
Zofen (The Maids). Frank Lothar originally 
intended to produce Genet’s Le Balcon for 
the Festwochen, but dropped the idea after 
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Martin Held as Archie Rice in “ Die Glanzoummer ™ (The Entertainer) at Berlin's Schiosspark—Theater. 
Rudolf Forster as Prospero in “‘ The Tempest " urfurstendamm. 


at Theater am K 


(Pictures by Heinz éeer) 


doubts had been uttered about its suita- 
bility, though The Maids is hardly less grim. 
It concerns, as will be remembered from 
Peter Zadek’s production, two servant sisters, 
who have a love-hatred for their mistress. 
and who enact in her absence the réles of 


mistress and servant with all the spite and 


hatred of subdued slaves. In the end they 
decide to put poison in the mistress’s tea, 
which, as the mistress does not take it, is 
drunk by Claire, one of the sisters. A 
chilling sonata in hatred and enmity, which 
Hermann Herrey staged efficaciously. 

Not all of Frank Lothar’s productions at 
Die Tribiine, however, were avant-garde. 
His Festwochen programme included a per- 
formance of The Taming of the Shrew, and 
one of the most interesting and accomplished 
plays written by a German author in recent 
years: Henry VIII and His Wives by Her- 
mann Gressieker. Apart from being a most 
entertaining play (there are only the seven 
characters of the title), the latter is at the 
same time a penetrating study in the changes 
in morality and conscience introduced by the 
Renaissance, when the dividing line between 
Good and Evil became effaced and the “new 
man” found a moral excuse for every 
monstrous crime. The author made it not 
too difficult to make comparisons with 
figures of recent and present history. Henry 
VIII was superbly played by Alexander 
Golling, and I have rarely seen six more 
attractive or talented women than those 
selected and directed by Frank Lothar. 


a 


Of the many English plays, an unusual 
production of Shakespeare’s The Tempest at 
the Theater am Kurfiirstendamm is worth 
recording. Leonard Steckel, the new head of 
this theatre, one of the most versatile Ger- 
man directors and actors who, after many 
years at the Schauspielhaus, Ziirich, was 
offered this post, aimed very high with this, 
his first production. Whether Steckel suc- 
ceeded in conveying to the actors at his 
disposal his unusual intentions was difficult 
to assess, as the diction of most of the actors 
sounded far too realistic for this poetic work 

with one exception: the Prospero of 
Rudolf Forster. This “Grandseigneur” of 
German actors, one of the slowly disappear- 
ing revered Reinhardtian figures. was, in 
intonation and gestures, a delight for ears 
and eyes. On the whole, Steckel’s direction 
of this (in Germany) rarely produced play, 
tried to avoid some of its obscurities, and to 
free it from a mass of confused traditions. 

7. * * * 

One of the most outstanding successes was 
undoubtedly Boleslaw Barlog’s Die Glanz- 
nummer (The Entertainer) by John Osborne, 
at the Schlosspark-Theater. Directed by 
Hans Lietzau with Berlin's popular actor 
Martin Held as Archie, it was acclaimed by 
press and public alike. Alas, your reviewer, 
prejudiced by memories of the Royal Court 
production, has to admit that he failed to 
appreciate the performance. What he missed 
most was that the production did not convey 
to him the Englishness of the background. 





Claus Holm and Edith Schneider in Lesley Storm's 

“ Fraven Sind Bessere Menschen * (Roar Like a Dove) 

at Berlin's Die Komiidie Theatre (photo by Heinz 

Késter), and, foot of page, a scene from Athan Berg's 

“ Lalu,” presented by the Hamburg State Opera at 

Bertin’s Stidtische Oper, with Helga Pilarczyk as Lulu. 
(Photo Giinter Englert) 


It simply was not an English “milieu,” nor 
was it a German one. | can now imagine how 
Russians feel on seeing an English produc- 
tion of Tchechov (or how the English might 
feel seeing Russians play Oscar Wilde!). In 
this respect Barlog’s last year’s production of 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, which was 
still on the Festwochen bill, fared much 
better, even for English patrons. Anyhow, 
Die Glanznummer will be the Schlosspark- 
Theater's “piéce de resistance” for some time 
to come. 

With Lesley Storm's successful comedy 
Frauen Sind Bessere Menschen (Roar Like 
a Dove) at the Theater Die Komédie, your 
reviewer underwent a similar experience. 
Produced by Hans Wé6lffer, head of Die 
Komédie, and directed by Richard Haussler, 
in a competent translation by Fritz Schwie- 
fert, the milieu, again, would not convince 
playgoers from this country. Take for 
instance the amusement visitors to the 
London production derive from the three 
different dialects of the play: English, 


Scottish and American. In Berlin they were 


all spoken in plain “hochdeutsch.” It must, 
nonetheless, be admitted that, by German 
comedy standards, the different parts were 
excellently played throughout. The audience 
enjoyed it tremendously and did not miss in 
the least what your prejudiced reviewer was 
missing. 
+ * > * 


One of the most striking of many out- 
standing events was the performance of 


The Diary of a Madman by the British 
composer Humphrey Searle. It was a new 
venture of Dr. Von Westerman, the 
organiser of the Festwochen, and the Berlin 
Academy of Arts, to commission four living 
composers (Darius Milhaud, Humphrey 
Searle, Wolfgang Fortner and Werner 
Thirichen) to write four chamber operas for 
the Festwochen—a risky enterprise which 
was richly rewarded. 

Of the four, which were produced by the 
Opernstudio of the Stiadtische Oper, Berlin 
(Professor Carl Ebert’s domain), Searle's 
30-minute work was by far the most interest- 
ing. Dramatised from Gogol’s uncanny 
story, the music reflects both the scurrility 
and frightening illusions of madness with 
fascinating precision. The music (15 solo 
instruments) is based on the twelve note 
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Berliner Festwecher (Conid.) 

technique of Schénberg but, though the 
notes are used serially throughout, there are 
no rhythmical or dynamic series. In addition 
there are a number of electronic effects 
which underline the irrational elements of 
the story. In the vocal lines, Searle follows 
on the whole the natural rhythms and 
intonations of speech. Conducted by Her- 
mann Scherchen, who was also the German 
translator of Searle's libretto, and imagina- 
tively directed by Wolf Vélker, it was the 
outstanding success of this evening of four 
World Premiéres. 

In the field of Opera the guest perfor- 
mance of the Hamburg State Opera in 
Alban Berg’s Lulu at Berlin's Stadtische 
Oper, was another big event. Berg's Lulu 
figures with Wozzeck among the few great 
achievements of this century in the sphere 
of musical drama. Based on Frank Wede- 
kind’s play, Lulu, which tells of the 
personified Life Force in the shape of a 
seductive woman who victimises every one of 
her lovers and is eventually the victim of 
Jack the Ripper, is composed with utter con- 
sequence in the twelvenote medium as far 
as this technique can reach. The reason why 
it is rarely seen on the stage is that there are 
extremely few sopranos of the requisite skill 
who also have the appropriate acting talent 
and, last but not least, the seductive looks of 
this creature. (In one scene Lulu wears 
hardly more than a corset and stockings.) 
The director Giinther Rennert, a name not 
unfamiliar to Covent Garden Opera fans, 
has found in Helga Pilarczyk a singer who 
excels in all these qualities. Both conductor 
Albert Bittner and director Rennert shared 
with her the great ovation which followed. 

The first-night of a newly-revised version 
of Luigi Cherubini’s Medea at the Stidtische 
Oper was much acclaimed. This opera, 
which was popular with all primadonnas 
throughout the last century, celebrated a 
revival through the Cherubini specialist 
Vittorio Gui of the Scala, Milan, who con- 
ducted it in Berlin. The production, directed 
by Professor Carl Ebert, proved to be one 
of Ebert’s masterpieces. 

Before I conclude this review two further 
Barlog productions should be mentioned, 
both at the Schlosspark-Theater: Brecht’s 
Dreigroschenoper (Threepenny. Opera) 
directed by Hans Lietzau, a revival on its 
thirtieth birthday—a great effort not fully 
appreciated, and Jean Giraudoux’s two one- 
act plays Impromptu and Apollo of Bellac, 
directed by Willy Schmidt—a great effort 
fully appreciated. * 
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pamphleteer’s pen can be mightier than the 
sword-rattling brass-hats’ forged dossiers. 
Whether the play was staged with this inten- 
tion or not, the revival, at this point of 
time, is not so much a plea for humanism 
as an indictment of the corrupt military mind 
in general and an attack on militarism in 
particular. A production by Fritz Wisten, 
that combined _ stylisation (transparent 
gauzes) with realism (solid sets) in the 
interiors (on a revolve), was realistically 
staged and acted, top honours going to Wolf- 
gang Heinz, Alexander Hegarth (Esterhazy), 
Franz Kutschera (Col. Henry) and Wilfried 
Ortmann (a youthful but poignantly sincere 
Picquart). Had Caution Money, which uses 
flashbacks to tell the story of an American 
blackmailing murderer on the verge of 
bankruptcy, been as well written and per- 
formed as Remarque’s The Last Station, in 
which a refugee from a concentration camp 
is saved by a girl from the S.S. as Berlin 
falls to Russian troops, it would have carried 
as much weight politically. The Remarque, 
first staged in West Berlin in 1956, has an 
inherent moral for everyone today. The 
Biichner programme quoted the dramatist as 
saying that “the writer is not a moralist ” 
and that “the public learns its lesson from 
the figures he creates.” Lucke, a writer of 
great promise, might heed Biichner’s advice 
another time unless he writes a self-avowed 
satire like Lysistrata, which Ewan MacColl’s 
free adaptation brings up-to-date, though the 
spirited company at the Maxim Gorki are 
not wholly equal to the demands made on 
them by producer and author. In Operation 
Olivebranch, Evamaria Bath more than the 
others mastered the needed style, which 
owed more to Brecht than Aristophanes but 
succeeded in being wholly Littlewood. * 





THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


Under the distinguished Patronage of 
SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; ABRAHAM 
SOFAER; MARGARET HALSTAN; HEDLEY 

GOODALL; JACK LYNN (U.S.A.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


to more spacious and convenient premises 


at 
13 VENTNOR VILLAS, 
HOVE 3, Sussex 


Telephone: HOVE 33587 
COMPREHENSIVE THEATRE TRAINING 

















Repertory Roundabout 


VERY repertory actress dreams of the 

opportunity that has come to Delena 
Kidd, now in her early twenties. For she is 
soon to be seen in a film, starring Laurence 
Harvey—Room at the Top—and hopes to 
play the part of Countess Teleki in a pro- 
jected film adaptation of the book The 
Golden Tree by Judith Listowel, the sister- 
in-law of the real-life countess. Miss Kidd 
recently appeared in the West End in Dinner 
with the Family in the part she played at 
Oxford with Frank MHauser’s Meadow 
Players. 

Yet, despite both film and television com- 
mitments, Miss Kidd wants the chance of 
returning to repertory from time to time. 
For even with the joy of success she looks 
upon her repertory days as among her 
happiest. 

After studying at the Central School of 
Speech and Drama for three years, Miss 
Kidd went to Ipswich for several months 
and continued her career at Eastbourne with 
the Michael Gover Players. Following a 
special appearance at Wolverhampton, she 
spent four months with Derek Salberg’s com- 
pany at the “Alex” Theatre, Birmingham. 
Next she was at Oxford for Lysistrata and 
then Edinburgh for the Festival fringe pro- 
duction of Arlecchino. She returned to 
Oxford for Dinner with the Family and since 
then she has also made an appearance at 
Hornchurch with the Queen’s Players. 

I was interested to hear the young actress's 
view of repertory and Miss Kidd agreed that 
her repertory training had really been the 
cause of her obtaining réles on film and 
television. And what about weekly reper- 
tory? Not for more than three or four 
months at a time, she thought. Fortnightly 
repertory is a better idea but, personally, she 
enjoyed all of her repertory experience. After 
all, weekly rep with all its faults, does give 
the actress a chance to play many parts. 

Miss Kidd's career might be a lesson to 
those who are prepared to forgo the basic 
training in repertory in the hope of the big 
chance on television. A foolish view—but 
not one to discourage easily when one sees, 
in other spheres of entertainment, the 
thousands earned by people with no training 
at all! 

* * 


Once again I have to report a new play 
at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. The 
Royal Astrologers by Willis Hall, received 
its first stage performance on 17th December 
and it will run through the Christmas season. 
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Delena Kidd, who will be remembered for her per- 
formance in “ Dinner with the Family "’ at the New. 


(Portrait by Pamela Chandler) 


Bernard Hepton directs and the settings and 
costumes are by Finlay James. The play 
is based on the amusing adventures of 
Malayan legendary characters, but the 
Birmingham production will be presented in 
an Oriental fairy-tale atmosphere. 

It was formerly a series of short plays 
broadcast and televised by the BBC to this 
country and all over the world. 

Mr. Hall is 29 and married with three 
children. Born in Leeds he now lives in 
Nottingham. He began writing while on 
military service in Malaya, much of his work 
being broadcast on Radio Malaya. Since 
1953 he has written several plays for radio 
and television and is now under contract to 
the BBC. He has two other stage plays in 
production. The Long and the Short and the 
Tall opens at the Royal Court Theatre, 
London, in January, with former Birming- 
ham Repertory actor Albert Finney in a 
leading réle; and an adaptation with John 
Blatchley of Robert Louis Stevenson’s novel 
The Black Arrow is to be presented at 
Nottingham Playhouse at the end of 
December. « * * 

An exchange system between Colchester, 
Hornchurch and the Palace, Westcliff, is 
proposed, I hear. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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oot We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONIT’S 


QUO VADIS , RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 

“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch. than the Quo Vadis Restaurant." 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 

Exhibiticn of paintings by famous Artists 


Leoni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise.”” 
Econ Rownay, 
Daily Telegraph 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilites for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 











Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











Rest.: Ger 3583 Rec.: Ger 1739 


qsis Chinese . 
4\ 11 WARDOUR STREET 2 
LONDON, W.1 a. 
Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday 21) 
Fully Licensed es 
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LEY ON’S 


Chop Suey Restaurant 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. 
GERrard 5875 
Fully Licensed ~* Open Daily 
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(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. 
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Perfect Drink 
at any time 
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Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 


the music inspired Maryon Lane to A 
undreamt-of heights, creating comedy out of f § 
a purely abstract piece of dancing. “Sud- astoria 
denly the music gets hold of you,” she says. Hotel and Restaurant 
“You get the feeling that you are right in the LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 
part. You enjoy it tremendously, you laugh 7—11.30 p.m 
inwardly at yourself and get carried awa . ‘ 
by it all!” That is how she describes ond C.C.F.-Finders and American 
of her most spectacular achievements. Diners Clubs Welcomed 
Macmillan, who finds Maryon Lane an 
ideal interpreter of his Pies ood ag chose ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
her to create the sensational réle of the Off Leicester Square, WC2 
Hypnotist’s Assistant in Noctambules (he 
has equal faith in this young dancer’s power 
to create comedy or pathos). She is a half- 
witted creature, who is just nothing when the The most famous Greek restaurant in London 
Hypnotist is no longer there to guide her. . 
When he absconds with the Faded Beauty, Akropolis 
the poor bewildered Assistant goes berserk, 24 Percy Street, W1 
careering round the stage in ever-narrowing LUNCHES aie oye metry & SUPPERS 
circles until the falling curtain mercifully eae my ant Tota 
blots her out of sight. Maryon Lane's Fully Licensed MUSeum 2289 
dancing of that finale, to the accompaniment 
of frenzied drum-beats, haunts one long after 
the performance—a superb example of "Os 
dance-drama being far more expressive than Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
words ever could be. foods in delightful surroundings 
Now Maryon Lane has added the frivolous THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Mam’zelle Angot to her repertoire and like ‘ 
the Clown who craves to play Hamlet, she mean ~ — ~~ Dahanee 
hopes that one day she will be given a Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 
chance to dance Giselle. It will be an 
occasion well worth witnessing. There will 
be delicate humour in the opening scenes ‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
with Albrecht; there will be a devastatingly ° page lig act pd pong —— 
dramatic mad _ scene, followed by her 
appearance with Wilis when Adam's nostal- HONG KONG 
gic melodies will inspire her to express the RESTAURANT 
sheer poetry of motion. 58-60 Shottecbury Ave. GER Gear 
The Royal Ballet is all the richer for ie ie eee 
Maryon Lane's individualistic talents. As a 
comedienne she has no equal and even as a 
tragedienne she approaches the interpretation 
of her réles in a manner which lends them a REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE, 
unique style, which no other dancer would atmosphere and service 
be foolish enough to try and copy. She is BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
adaptable to any mood, always assured of 50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
giving a sterling performance and _ con- Tem. 1913 Noon - Midnight. Fully Licensed 
sequently she is an asset to every ballet in January 4th onwards, open Sundays for Dinner 
which she appears. * 
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London's Epicurean Rendezvous 


RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





Limberger's Tyrol Restaurant 
42 DEAN STREET 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect Telephone: GERrard 9455 
Saray Ie Ee Tameas Dmenaion: oF CONTINENTAL SPECIALITIES 
ZITHER MUSIC 








Telephone: MUSeum 4804 























Theatre on Record (Conid.) 


Bracknell,” and leaving appropriate pauses 
for the owner of the disc to speak the lines 
of “Brack” and “Jack.” 

The drawback to this I find, is that I 
don’t always agree with Miss Bankhead 
about the timing of the lines; and as the 
record explicitly invites me to co-star with 
her and not support her, I feel that my views 
should be considered as well as_ hers. 
“Practise makes perfect!” says the blurb. 
In other words, I must practise to fit-in 
with Miss Bankhead’s timing ... but is 
she ever going to practise to fit-in with mine? 

However, for those who are not so cantan- 
kerous, there are six records in the series, 
each accompanied by the appropriate scripts, 
and the other stars with whom you may co- 
star and “amaze your friends and yourself 
with your dramatic prowess” are Fernando 
Lamas, Arlene Dahl, George Raft, Sir 


Cedric Hardwicke and Paulette Goddard. 
There is a new long-playing disc of Néel 
Coward's music to Bitter Sweet (12 in. L.P. 
H.M.Y. CLP 1242). The familiar, nostalgic 
songs are admirably sung by Vanessa Lee, 
Julie Dawn and John 
. 


Roberto Cardinali, 
Hauxvell. 





Echoes from Broadway (C ontd.) 

Sean O'Casey’s early play, The Shadow of 
a Gunman, was revived in a fine production 
by Cheryl Crawford, Joel Schenker and the 
Actors’ Studio. Mr. O'Casey’s satiric con- 
templation of Dublin people during one of 
“the troubles” in 1920, emerged as a witty, 
perceptive stage work with tragic overtones. 

Another Irish offering was Brendan 
Behan’s The Quare Fellow, at the off- 
Broadway  Clircle-in-the-Square Theatre. 
Under Jose Quintero’s incisively articulated 
direction, the arena-style presentation was 
strongly implemented in all its details. 
The production scored another high rating 
for this intimate theatre's consistent record 
of achievement. 

On Broadway, Ben Gazzara and Janice 
Rule starred in The Night Circus, giving 
tingling performances in a new play by 
Michael V. Gazzo, author of A Hatful of 
Rain. It was only mildly received by the 
critics, and the morbidity of its content 
worked against popular success, despite the 
crackling acting of the stars and others in 
the cast. 

Edwin Booth, starring José Ferrer, was an 
inadequate portrayal of the life of the 
famous nineteenth century American actor. 
Critical reaction was definitely adverse, and 
it seemed to have small chance of survival.* 


Repertery Roundabout (C onid.) 


Although I have not heard from Farnham 
repertory, personally, I have been reading 
about the unhappy clash there. There is 
disagreement between a non-theatrical board 
and the professional producer. I should like 
to give a word of advice. Repertory must 
not have disturbances like this . . . hurry up 
Farnham and settle your row. Strike the 
happy balance between professionals and 


vamateurs. The Government and the Civil 


Service always get along well together. A 
strange analogy? Not entirely. The amateur 
should never be over-ruled by the profes- 
sional but he should be prepared to listen 
and realise that the professional is the expert. 
Likewise the expert cannot always have it his 
own way. Farnham’s trouble seems to have 
been caused through the Board taking action 
over the head of the director of productions. 
A storm-in-a-teacup but one that repertory 
can ill afford. Fix your lines of demarca- 
tion and let us hope that by the time this 
appears—all is harmony in Farnham again. 


* . * » 


Suggestion point: Some repertories pro- 
duce musicals and have been responsible for 
some clever new productions. Could some 
of them present musicals in the tradition of 
the “twenties and ‘thirties which might be 
noticed by television and the West End? I 
believe they could. And what an antidote to 
the untalented stream of cacophonous sounds 
that are thrust at us daily in the lighter 
realms of entertainment. Repertory is already 
presenting first-class new plays. Develop- 
ment in the musical sphere would be 
welcomed by millions. I do not ask for 
copies of those successful tunes and plays of 
the “gay era” but for a true development. 
There has not been development—My Fair 
Lady and a few others are isolated frag- 
ments. * 





THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


‘King Charming”—Lyric, 

“Cinderella” oliseum. 

“The Nutcracker”—festival Ballet, 
Festival Hall. 

“Sleeping Beauty”—Palladium. 

“Peter Pan”—Scala. 

‘Noddy in Toyland”—Victoria 
(matinees only). 

“Where the Rainbow Ends’—New Victoria 

re. 


Hammersmith. 


Royal 


Palace 


Christmas" — 
Palace (matinees only). 
Bertram Mills’ Circus—Olympia. 

















Oldest Actress in the Business (C ontd.) 


Without a varied earlier career, Miss 
Plowright would never have been able to 
make such a success in the lonesco play. 
She had had ten crowded years in the pro- 
fession before she staggered us all with her 
virtuosity at the Royal Court. At seventeen 
she took her first job, which was to play 
Hope in /f Four Walls Told at the Croydon 
Repertory Theatre. 

Then she carried cushions in productions 
at the Old Vic and went on a six-months 
tour of South Africa with that company, 
playing Cobweb in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and a Witch in Macbeth. When she 
came back she went through the mill for 
six months with the West of England Theatre 
Company, playing one night stands and 
doing everything under the sun. They 
travelled by bus, in the real strolling players 
tradition, all giving a hand with the scenery 
and the wardrobe. The leading lady might 
find herself at the ironing board during the 
day, servicing the wigs or darning the tights. 
It was wonderful experience for Miss Plow- 
right, whose parts ranged from Perdita in 
The Winter's Tale to Sadie Thompson in 
Rain. 

She stayed in the West, accepting an 
engagement with the Bristol Old Vic Com- 


pany at the Theatre Royal, one of the most 
picturesque playhouses in the world, a 
genuine survival of the eighteenth century. 
The atmosphere of this theatre, where Mrs. 
Siddons once played, caught the young girl’s 
imagination. She rejoiced in the good fortune 
of being a member of a permanent company, 
of feeling that she belonged to a theatre, as 
one of a group of people banded together 
for the sole purpose of performing what they 
regard as their plays in their theatre. 

Miss Plowright became a dedicated person, 
the sort of actress who lives for her work 
and rehearses all night long, if need be, just 
to polish a scene to perfection. Star billing 
and star salaries have no particular meaning 
for the Joan Plowrights’ of the profession. 
They did not become actresses just because 
they want to see their name in lights or their 
bank balance grow to five figures in the 
course of a year. 


When Joan Plowright went into Hook, 
Line and Sinker at the Piccadilly, as leading 
lady to Robert Morley, she said quite 
modestly and quite truthfully, “Now I am 
learning how to walk on the stage in a 
pretty dress!” It is a far cry from the Old 
Lady of Sloane Square, but she confesses 
that she is still experimenting to find out 
what sort of an actress she really is. * 


Leading stockists of 

THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 

by 
MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


1 CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 


LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: GER 2945 





ASSOON PLAYER wants odd wecks; 
opera, panto, anywhere. 14 years with B.B.C. and 
West End theatres. M.U. Terms. Write—Cliff's 
Honey Farm, Lackford, Bury St. Edmunds. 
HILDREN’S Residential Home and School. 
years.—Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, 


OLIN EDWARDS. 


musicals, 


Est. 25 
Hockley, 
Theatrical, Film and Tele- 
vision Costumiers, Revue a speciality, original 
designs, Leotards, Jewellery, Headdresses, etc., Day. 
Cocktail, Evening Dresses. prompt attention.—Reg. 
2334-Suite 33b, 119 Oxford Street, W.1. 
DINBURGH. Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 
70 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3 singles, 4 doubie. 
El. heaters, bath, shower.—C.H.W., Nr. King's, Edin- 
burgh, Lyceum, Usher Hall, Garage. 
“REAT YARMOUTH. Furnished House for season. 
Accommodate 6-8 persons, 3 min. Wellington Pier. 
—Apply Seaman, 5 Admiralty Road. 
AVE YOU A SINGING VOICE? One of the 
World's foremost singers, will train promising 
voices. Write in first instance.—Box 595. 
IGH HEELS. Up to 8 in. Footwear for Stage, 
Masquerade and Street wear. Boots, Opera Hose 
Send 2s. for 1959 fully illustrated catalogue.—-Regent 
Shoes, 39 Wardour Street, W.1. Ger 4716. 
EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
Chanticleer Theatre. London, Easter and Summer 
Drama Schools. Syllabus from—Director: Marian 
~— 6 The Keir, Westside. Wimbiedon Common, 
S.W. 


\ ARIA PEREA. Late of the Scala Milano, 
of Be! Canto, Opera, Musical Comedy. 
written appointment—c/o Weeke's Studios, 
Sweet, London W.1 
\ AURICE BANNISTER. A highly trained singer 
a —** Times.” A great vocalist—** M. Guardian.” 
A genuine artist—*“D. Telegraph."" Teacher and coach 
to world-famous singers. Can now accept pupils 
Write—436 Edgware Road, W.2. AMB 9156. 
e ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS.” Origina! 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool. 
JREMEARSALS, shows privately recorded. Unbreak- 
able gramophone records from your tape record- 
ings. Equipment hired, promptly serviced Sound 
News, 10 Clifford Street, London, W.1. REGent 2745, 
EPRODUCTIONS. Guaranteed quality postcards. 
35/- per 100. Satisfaction or no charge. S.a.c 
lists and samples. North-Eastern Photographic Ser- 
vices. Whitley Bay. 
SINGLE COMEDIAN SCRIPT (970 words), 6s. 6d.; 
Set of Eight New Gags (in continuity), 3s. 9d., 
9s. 6d. the two Pop type lIvrics available also.— 
Anthony Harlow, 2 Thorneywood Road, Long Eaton 
Notungham. 
‘PEECH DRAMA, experienced actress/teacher now 
accepting private pupils. Exam coaching 
Priesticy, 7 Lancaster Grove, N.W.3. SWI 3086. 
HEATRICAL COSTUMES. Operatic and Perioa 
Amateur and School Specialists for 30 years. 
Enquire for low cost quotations. ‘“* Nellie Smiths,”’ 190 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor. Pudsey). 
HE WHISKY A GOGO CLUB wish to audition 
acts for cabaret. all types. Auditions will take 
place every Monday between 4-6 p.m. at the club 
house—33/37 Wardour Street, W.1. Tel: GER 7676 
Wet BUY, SELL, HIRE and EXCHANGE high- 
heeled shoes, boots. gloves. corsets, wigs, etc. We 
are also the greatest specialists in stage and continental! 
jewellery.—Continental Jewellers, 19 Wardour Street, 
London W.1. GERrard 5153. 
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Interview 
14 Hanover 


Continental Festival 1959 


ARIS. The 1959 programme at the Theatre of the 
Nations is nearing completion. So far the following 
are announced:— East Berlin: Komische Oper with 
Tales of Hoffman and Albert Herring; West Berlin: 
Suidtische Oper with King Stag and ballets including 
Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps; Bombay: Indian 
National Theatre; Buadapest: National Theatre with 
Othello and Opera with an opera and ballets by Bartok; 
: Opera with Lulu and School for Wives: 
Leningrad: Pushkin Theatre with An Optimistic Tragedy 
and The Idiot; London: Theatre Workshop with The 
Hostage and one other play; Madrid with the Zarzuclla 
Theatre; Malmé: City Theatre with A Fable by Hialmar 
Bergman; Petionville: The Haiti Theatre with Antigone 
acted in creole; Prague: Puppet Theatre; Stockholm: 
Opera Ballet with Miss Julie and The Sleeping Beauty: 
Warsaw: Opera Ballet with Mazepa and Lalka Puppet 
Theatre. 

Alx-en-Provence. 10th-3ist July. XIIth International 
Music Festival. Haydn's Il Mondo delia Luna, Dido 
and Aeneas (Purcell), Ii Combattimento di Tancredi 
(Monteverdi), The Magic Flute and Cosi fan Tutte 

Athens. August-September Greek drama in the 
theatre of Herodus Atticus. 

Avignon. 15th to 31st July 
T.N.P. in the Papal Palace 

Bayreuth. 23rd July-25th August. New production 
of The Flying Dutchman, Tristan, Parsifal, Lohengrin, 
and The Mastersingers. No Ring this year. 

Bergen. 29th May-i4th June. ViIlIth Internationa! 
Festival will include Ingmar Bergman's production of 
Goethe's Urfaust from Maim6. 

Berlin. 20th September-6th October 
tional Festival. 

Bordeaux. 1%h May-3rd June. Les Amants Captils 
(Capdevielle). London Festival Ballet and Renaud- 
Barrault company. 

Dubrovaik. ist July-3ist 
Drama, Music and Folklore. 

Florence. 7th May-iSth July 
Musicale. 


Drama Festival by the 


1Xth_ Interna- 


August. Xth Festival of 


XXIInd Maggio 


Granada. 20th June-2nd July. 
Festival of Music and Dance. 

Holland, Sth June-iSth July. Xilth Festival in- 
cludes Haydn's Ii Mondo della Luna, Wicland Wagner's 
production of Tristan and Johan de Meester’s of 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Munich. %h August-%h September. 
Strauss, Handel, Mozart and Wagner. 

Prague. 12th May-3rd June. XIVth Internationa! 
Music Festival ** Prague Spring“ will include operas 
at the National Theatre and guest performances by the 
State Opera of East Berlin. 

Salzburg. 26th July-3ist August. First performance 
of Julietta by Heimo Erbse, Haydn's li Mondo della 
Luna, and operas by Gluck, Mozart and Strauss 
Hofmannsthal’s The Tower, a new play by Fritz 
Hochwilder, and Everyman. 
Santander. 25th July-3ist 
tional Festival. 

im. 3ist May-i4th June. VIIth Stockholm 
Festival includes the world premitre of a new Swedish 
opera, Aniara, Handel's Alcina, and performances at 
the 18th century Court Theatre of Drottningholm Royal 
Palace. 

Venice. July. 
Festival. 

Vienna. 30th May-2ist June. The [Xth Internationa! 
Music Festival will be devoted mainly to Haydn while 
the Burgtheater will give a Schiller cycle. 

wi . 7th May-7th June. Operas by Bordeaux, 


VIillth International 


Operas by 


Apgust VIillth = Interna 


XVIIith International Drama 


lesbaden 
Beteads and Rome Operas and Faust I] by Hamburg 


Vis. 





THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No 9 
ROCKLIFF - Salisbury Square - London 








with Gustav Griindgens. 

eich. End of May-carly July. First stage perform- 
ance of Jollivet’s La Vérité de Jeanne and The Ring 
at Zurich Opera and “ Plays in Four Languages” at 
the Schauspielhaus. 

Apart from Bergen, Salzburg and Venice, all the above 
are members of the European Association of Music 
Festivals, 122 rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland, 
who will gladly send full details on application. 








AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Full Catalogue available at 1 /- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.! 
GERrard 3822/3 





@@ Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... de 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personabties. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: CEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED jAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantie 2958) 


EVANS PLAYS 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


Bernard Kops 6s. net 


GEORGE DILLON 
John Osborne 6s. net 
To be published shortly 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 

















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest mews about ali our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Lak 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


% * Fon qn » 


Famed centre for Theatrical Books 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7! 
2 mins. from Touenham Cour Rd. Station 


My Fair Lady, you'll become a Dear 
Delinquent, keeping me waiting like a 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof because of the 
time it takes to remove your grease- 
paint. Crowe's Cremine will get it off 
in a moment. (It liquefies the paint, 
and leaves the skin ready for everyday 
make-up). So hurry for some Crowe's 
Cremine, or Love's Labour’s Lost! 
A 4/6 tin or 2/6 tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., Londom EC4 
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BOOKS FOR THEATRELOVERS 


The remarkable story of the negro boy 
who overcame colour prejudice 

and toured 19th century Europe 

in Shakespeare’s great white roles 


IRA ALDRIDGE 
—The Negro Tragedian 


by HERBERT MARSHALL 
& MILDRED STOCK 


Illustrated. 35s net 





The book that was 
quoted in a “ TIMES” LEADER: 


BALLET of 3 DECADES 
by Audrey Williamson 


Beautifully illustrated. 25s net 


ALEC CLUNES 

by J. C. TREWIN 

A lavishly illustrated Theatre World 
Monograph on an actor and producer 


who has done so much for today’s theatre 
21s net 


ROCKLIFF 





